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ficence, by whose aid the first periods of crisis in the second century
had been surmounted, foreshadows the decline. Nevertheless the
level of economic activity was more or less maintained down
to the time of the Antonines. There were two reasons for this.
First, the bourgeoisie, which was responsible for meeting the
many demands, was temporarily able to shift a sufficient part of its
burden on to the lower class and lower middle-class, a process
which gave rise to revolutionary movements, peasant revolts, and
what may have been strikes, or something like them1. Secondly,
the capital resources, into which the State on occasion made in-
roads with scant ceremony, were dissipated only by slow degrees.
It becomes increasingly clear, however, once we have grasped the
obstacles with which economic activity had to cope, why it was
inevitable for the above-mentioned stagnation to ensue and by a
gradual process, though already as early as the second century, to
merge into retrogression, which is in fact inherent in stagnation.
The progressive change in agricultural production from the
middle-sized specialized farm to the diffusely organized large-
scale unit, the frequent nationalization of landed property, dating
from the end of the first century, and the coming into being of
the colonate, all testify to such a retrogression. The decline in
achievement in the industrial and technical spheres (p. 2 5 3), and the
gradual spread of ottos-economy on the great estates, point in the
same direction. The development of State-controlled commerce
and the withdrawal of ships from service crippled free trade, and the
intellectual and spiritual deficiency which became marked in cul-
tural life as a whole during the second half of the second century
affected the economic life of the community just as profoundly as
it did the other branches of human activity. Whole regions began
to go out of cultivation, not only in Italy and Greece, but also in
Spain under Marcus Aurelius2. Wars, especially with the Mar-
comanni and Parthians, military conscription (as in Spain), and
the great plague brought by troops from the East in 165, accen-
tuated the loss of land to cultivation. Clearly things could not
k>ag continue so without the gravest danger to economic life and
to tbe Empire itself. It was urgently necessary to check the
tendency; and far-sighted emperors tried time and again to do so.
Reference has already been made to Hadrian's new direction of
policy* Subsequently Pius, and Marcus Aurelius in particular,
1 See shore, p. 253, n, i, A by-form of strike is found in the simple flight
(" ra^/w^ns), as it is known in Egypt, but also elsewhere (see the petitions
mentioned befow, p. 264).                                2 S,H A Marcw, 11,7.